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XIV.— THE NEW CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

I. 

There is a restlessness in the world of criticism to-day. 
Its leading exponents, the impressionistic, appreciative, and 
scientific critics, do not enjoy any longer the unalloyed 
confidence of former years. Each has a large body of 
adherents ; but there is a disquieting undercurrent set into 
motion by not a few, asking for something the criticism 
of to-day cannot give them. They may value the best of 
the fruitage each has to offer, but they miss something, 
forcing itself upon them with ever-increasing conviction, — 
a standard, a criterion, a code of laws or principles, which 
should form a basis for critical judgments. There is an 
urgent demand for judicial criticwn. 

It is not easy to furnish such a criterion or code of 
principles ; and he who attempts it can at best only point 
out the way whereby, in the course of time, we may succeed 
in placing criticism on a judicial basis. The effort is 
hazardous and difficult also, because of the intense oppo- 
sition on the part of many minds to such innovation. We 
do not care for judgments, it is said; we do not want a 
tyranny of rules ; we care for sympathy and appreciation ; 
for a criticism of excellencies and beauties, but not of faults ; 
we care for the precious moment, the golden moment, of the 
poet's inspiration and the critic's reaction to it, but not 
for the critic's judgments : — judgments are deadening and 
enslave beauty. And there is good reason for this outcry, 
for a short glimpse back into history shows us the severe 
sufferings of free creative genius under the tyranny of rules. 
But — be it suggested — times have changed. The eighteenth 
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century lies in the past. Many of its dogmas have passed 
away, and many have received an entirely new meaning. 
The critic's judgments of to-day stand on a new basis. We 
have made great progress in many sciences directly or indi- 
rectly relating to the sphere of beauty ; we have gathered 
valuable objective material, swollen to a considerable bulk 
and increasing rapidly. What shall we do with this mate- 
rial? Shall we have one sphere of human activity, in 
which it is utilized for still higher development ; and 
another, in which it lies as a dead weight, or is wholly shut 
out ? Should not rather all human activities work in unison 
towards one grand end ? We have gathered in the spheres 
of music, fine arts, literature, psychology, aesthetics, material 
which enables us to judge the excellencies of formal beauty 
with greater accuracy than ever before. Why should we 
not apply this material, and judge ? These very judgments 
could not but be instrumental in promoting the growth of 
art. Or is it to be supposed that another century of unre- 
stricted emotional criticism will do it? We should judge 
whenever we can judge, not in order to find faults, but, if 
for no other reason, that we may perform the duties which 
this present age puts upon us. It is a scientific age, and 
demands scientific results. Criticism means to put things 
where they belong, and the critic has not discharged his 
functions until he has done so. Yet, we know, that this is 
an arduous task. It does not mean that this judicial 
character of his office relieves him of his other duties — it 
is put upon him in addition to his other duties. It does not 
mean that anybody who claims to have found a code of 
critical laws would, by this fact alone, be a critic. The 
code of laws could at best apply only to a portion of all 
that makes up a work of art. It does not mean that the 
impressionistic or appreciative critic by assuming judicial 
functions would thereby become all at once a judicial critic. 
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Judicial criticism presupposes certain other qualifications on 
which we must first agree before we can see our critic 
launch safely on his duties. I am confident these qualifica- 
tions will reconcile to him many who, at the outset, will be 
opposed to him. 

II. 

The critic is to be a judge of beauty. Yet, what is 
beauty? This seems a just question, which every critic 
must needs ask himself; for his critical attitude will depend 
upon it. It may be answered quickly, as some impres- 
sionists do, by saying that beauty is wholly a personal 
matter. Interesting as the record of a few happy moments 
of a highly refined sensibility may be, many have felt in 
recent years that beauty is more than a mere personal 
matter; that it has objective qualities, which sensibility 
alone, unsupported by the intellect, cannot discover; that 
feeling without intellectual and moral aids is an insufficient 
equipment for the true critic. On American soil Lewis E. 
Gates in his essay Impressionism and Appreciation seeks to 
restrain personal criticism within bounds. He declares that 
beauty resides in spiritual energies incarnated in a work of 
art, and believes it the critic's duty to find these energies 
through historical studies and to interpret them to his own 
generation. Instead of giving personal impressions he seeks 
to appreciate the poet. The best fruits have come from this 
method of criticism. What is missed in it, however, is a 
standard of judgment. Mr. Gates seeks to appreciate — but 
never forms a judgment. This incompleteness in the nature 
of appreciative criticism as interpreted by Mr. Gates, in 
answer to the spirit of the present moment asking for a 
criterion of judgment, has recently been brought into public 
notice by Ethel B. Puffer in her essay Criticism and Esthetics: 
" It (appreciative criticism) possesses no criterion ; it likes 
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whatever it looks on ; and it can never tell us what we are 
not to like. That is unsatisfactory ; and it is worse — it is 
self-destructive." This missing criterion the author seeks 
to supply. She believes that it can be found by means of 
the science of psychological aesthetics, having its basis in the 
physiological organs of man. These organs, it is claimed, 
and the energies embedded therein, " are changeless just as 
the ' eternal man ' is changeless ; and as the basis of aesthetic 
feeling they can be gathered into a system of laws which 
shall be subject to no essential metamorphosis. So long as 
we laugh when we are joyful, and weep when we are sick 
and sorry ; so long as we flush with anger, or grow pale 
with fear, so long shall we thrill to a golden sunset, the 
cadence of an air, or the gloomy spaces of a cathedral." 
The psychologists of aesthetics (Wundt, Lipps, and others) 
have indeed of recent years given to the world through ex- 
periments most valuable results, so that the claims here set 
forth cannot be ignored. Yet the presentation of these new 
facts is faulty ; for the author's enthusiasm over an aesthetic 
criterion has led her, following her personal aesthetic beliefs 
and theories, to the other extreme. The critic's sensibility 
has come to an end, being supplanted by psychological experi- 
ments ; the critic has become the sesthetician's servant ; and, 
worst of all, beauty's spirit has been reduced to so many 
physiological excitations — life has shriveled to the measure- 
ments of man's body. This aesthetic criticism cannot be our 
guide. The faults of aesthetic criticism, as well as those of 
impressionistic or appreciative criticism, can all be traced to 
a superficial, faulty, or too partial conception of beauty. 
" What is beauty ? " is therefore the first question to be 
answered. 

We all know Plato's conception of the ideal world ; that 
invisible world which lies beyond the realm of our senses, 
about which we have certain feelings and dare certain infer- 
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ences ; but which is veiled by a curtain that none has ever 
drawn entirely. Plato conceived man to be seated in front 
of an open cave with his face turned toward its inner wall in 
a position that prevented him from perceiving what took 
place behind him. Yet the things of most vital importance 
were not in front, but at his back. There was the ideal 
world as it was conceived by and known to the divine mind, 
the ideal world revealed to the human mind in forms of 
nature or forms of thought — trees and flowers, man and 
beast, all things great, good, beautiful, and true. They 
passed in a steady procession behind him, but none could he 
perceive : only their bare shadows thrown upon the wall 
of the cave, as they passed, fell upon his straining eyes. 
These shadows were man's knowledge of goodness, beauty, 
and truth. We have discarded this view of Plato ; we have 
enlarged man's power of penetrating through the sensuous 
world into the world of the non-sensuous ; we have pushed 
aside the artificial obstructions earlier philosophy had built 
about the world of spirit ; we believe we see to-day more 
than mere shadows. And yet, with all the advances made 
in philosophy and science, the central thought in Plato's 
conception still remains. There is a visible world and there 
is an invisible world ; there is a world perceptible to our 
senses, and there is an ideal world, which man can see only 
in part. All the great thoughts of the world revolved 
about these two great factors, and are still revolving. How- 
ever assiduously the scientist may study the cold facts of 
the sensuous world about us, sooner or later he will come 
to the recognition that outside of these facts there live still 
other facts, not wholly measurable by the scientist's instru- 
ments ; and however assiduously the metaphysician may lose 
himself in philosophic meditation, this visible world of ours 
will always remind him of the limitations of his ideal 
visions. 
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When we now step into the domain of beauty, we shall 
also find a sensuous and a spiritual world. Yet from the 
beginning the greatest diversity of opinion prevailed con- 
cerning the value of the sensuous world over against the 
spiritual world. Some, known as formalists, say that beauty 
resides essentially in form ; some, known as idealists, say it 
is the spirit that makes beauty ; others try to reconcile these 
two ; others yet (the majority) do not know where they 
stand. This dark cloud has also settled upon the critics, 
who either make no distinction, or rank themselves on one 
side or the other. The impressionistic critic may be ranked 
among the idealists, the appreciative critic either among the 
idealists or those that make no distinction, and the aesthetic 
critic is a formalist. Amid these uncertainties criticism can 
surely not prosper. Yet they need not be. For critical 
purposes a position that does justice to both sides should be 
sought. Lessing says somewhere : " The critic should look 
neither to the right nor to the left." True to this spirit we 
may say : " The critic should be neither a formalist nor an 
idealist." He should be impartial. He should establish as 
his first basic principle that true beauty is both sensuous and 
spiritual ; that there is a beauty shown in outline, color, 
tone, light, harmonious relation of formal parts to the whole, 
technical excellencies of pen, brush, or chisel, in short in all 
those elements that go to make up the world of our senses ; 
and that there is another beauty, revealed in the experiences 
of the inner world, the harmonies of feeling and moods, the 
shadows and lights of the spirit. He should be impartial ! 
He should not be swayed by the clamors of living artists 
who believe their ideals of beauty realized in naturalistic 
representations, nor of those who dream of symbolistic 
beauty. He should give due weight to the claims of all, 
and be influenced by none. If he lends his ear to the 
teachings of the formalistic school, he will favor formal 
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beauty ; if to the idealistic school, idealistic beauty ; if to 
the naturalistic writers, naturalistic ; if to the symbolistic 
writers, symbolistic beauty. In each of these cases he 
would depart from his code of impartiality, and invalidate 
his judgments. 

In accepting this principle that beauty has a body as well 
as a soul, the critic finds himself supported by history. For 
if we draw the historical line which traces man's concep- 
tions of beauty, we find that it is made up of constant 
fluctuations from sensuous beauty to spiritual beauty, and 
back again. Man was never satisfied for any length of time 
with mere form or mere spirit. Often he has over-empha- 
sized one element at the expense of the other ; but he has 
always returned to reestablish, with deepened conviction, 
that one element previously slighted by him. Greek sensu- 
ousness, mediaeval mysticism, eighteenth century rationalism, 
nineteenth century romanticism, our own naturalism are the 
general great waves of the lines of beauty, within which 
smaller waves bearing the characteristics of race or period 
help to strengthen the general truth. And is this fluctuation 
from sensuous beauty to spiritual beauty not really what we 
should naturally expect ? Man is made of body and spirit, 
both together constituting the whole human being. His 
nature will instinctively demand of beauty that it give 
pleasure to his spiritual as well as to his sensuous side. 
Formalistic explanations of man's experiences concerning 
beauty founded wholly upon his sense organs cannot but 
appear one-sided to the impartial critic, and only a passing 
phase or another record wave along the general historical 
line which traces man's conceptions of the beautiful. This 
plain truth the impartial critic must accept ; and in so doing 
he will place himself in a position of rightmindedness which 
will enable him to render decisions as to the merits and 
5 
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demerits of the beauty of sense and of the beauty of spirit 
that promise to be nearer the truth than those of the strictly 
formalistic or strictly idealistic critic. 

III. 

I insist, therefore, upon impartiality as the critic's first 

requisite in his attitude towards beauty's twofold nature. 

We may with Descartes doubt everything, but we must start 

from the axiom that there is a beauty of soul and a beauty 

of body, just as that great critic started with his declaration, 

cogito ergo sum. Let me advance from this point, and ask 

what is the critic's other qualification next in importance. 

We know that he needs intellect, the power of keen analysis ; 

that he needs learning, a wide knowledge of the history of 

the particular field of literature or art that he undertakes to 

judge; that he needs an intimate familiarity and broad 

sympathy with human life; — all important and precious 

qualities no critic can do without ; — yet these I do not mean, 

I presuppose them. I mean another quality, a special rare 

gift, which links him to the artist and poet, and distinguishes 

him from the scientist. And yet it is not easy to give a 

name to it, familiar phenomenon though it be. It is the 

power of feeling intensely the aesthetic state. It is the power 

of appreciation, that power which we all have and must 

have in order to enjoy it genuinely; only the critic must 

possess the same in a greater measure. It is that refined 

sensitiveness of sense perception and spiritual perception, 

whereby the critic seizes upon and makes himself master of 

art's body and art's soul ; he lives them over again in his 

own mind with all the thrills of emotion that the artist 

himself experienced. It is the power for pleasure, felt in 

absorbing into one's own person — physical and psychical — 

each individual portion of a given work of art, until they 
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all melt and blend into harmonious union of the whole. It 
is the power of seizing upon the unity of the work of art, 
and of infusing into every separate part of it the essential 
meaning which the unity purports. It is the power of losing 
oneself, and finding oneself again in the works of artistic 
creation ; the power of forgetting oneself, one's own time, 
one's own experiences, one's own ways of thinking and 
feeling ; and living the thoughts, the feelings, the moods, 
the spiritual significance incarnated in forms beautiful. It 
is the tool par excellence in the hands of the critic by which 
his functions are exercised, by the possession of which he 
proves that criticism is to him not a chosen business to 
yield him bread and butter, but his natural calling. It is 
to him what the power of concentration is to the scientist, 
moral conviction to the reformer, deep religious feeling to 
the prophet or priest. It is that which distinguishes the 
judge from the jurist, the preacher from the theologian, 
the litterateur from the philologist, the philanthropist from 
the sociologist, — him, the critic, from the sesthetician. Its 
essential quality is feeling, a feeling for the beauty of form 
and the beauty of spirit, of an intensity and vividness which 
make the critic lose himself in the presence of the work of 
art and live in it. Knowledge cannot do this, intellect 
cannot do it, — feeling alone is the master key, the magic 
wand by which the mystery is wrought. It is feeling, it is 
sympathy — sympathy, when we give to the word its original 
Greek meaning freed from its modern ethical color : sympa- 
thy, in this sense, means to feel in and with forms beautiful. 
In short, the ideal critic — our critic — should be endowed 
with such sensitiveness of sense organs that he can feel the 
varied elements of formal beauty ; and with such sensitive- 
ness of spiritual perception that he can feel the varied 
element of spiritual beauty more intensely, more rightly, 
with greater definiteness and fineness than the layman. It 
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need not perhaps be said that during the whole process other 
faculties of the mind, as will and intellect, play a part, — 
here as everywhere man's whole mental make-up finds 
expression : feeling, however, is the predominant factor. 
Art is the special province of feeling, and the critic is its 
discerner and interpreter. 

IV. 

Am I not now involving myself in a paradox? Am I 
not preaching Lemaltre's gospel of impressionism by an 
apotheosis of feeling ? No : only seemingly so. Feeling 
the critic must have, — I dare say, if the critics of the 
eighteenth century, the age of rationalism, had had it, their 
criticism would have been more profitable, — but it is only a 
means toward an end, not an end in itself. The final end 
of the critic's function is to place art's creations where they 
belong — he is to pass judgments upon them. These judg- 
ments must needs be fraught with sympathy and appreciation, 
but they shall be judgments. Feeling along with imparti- 
ality are only, as it were, the robe and hood that lend 
dignity and confidence to the critic's judicial station — no 
more. His place in the world of letters and art is to be 
a judge. 

It may be well to take this literally ; for I shall not be 
wrong if I compare the critic's function to that of the legal 
judge on the bench. There are indeed great differences, but 
there is also a striking resemblance. The judge at law is 
bound by a code of written laws, statutory and other ; but 
he is invested also with great independence. It happens, 
and indeed frequently, that no written law can be found to 
apply to the particular case before him. In such cases he 
will judge according to the principle of the law, a principle 
which is purely ideal, having its justification only in the 
supposed inherent justice of the judge, steadied and regu- 
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lated by his knowledge of the whole body of laws. Every 
lawyer knows that these so-called judge-made laws consti- 
tute the greater part of the whole system of jurisprudence. 
The judge, it will be seen, is thus bound and yet free, a 
receiver and a giver of laws. Likewise the critic. He 
receives the material of scientific inquiry previously men- 
tioned, and yet enjoys the liberty to judge according to the 
general principles of beauty. The judge uses his liberty 
on the strength of the ideal principle of justice, the critic on 
the ideal principle of feeling, both justice and feeling being 
regulated by knowledge and experience. The critic is a 
free man, and, indeed, in the nature of the case, much freer 
than the judge at law ; we need not fear, therefore, that 
beauty, whether it be that of form or of spirit, will suffer at 
his hands. Let me turn first to the consideration of judicial 
criticism concerning the beauty of form. 

What form is, we have already seen ; it is all that falls 
upon our senses — the word, the color, the light, the line, 
the tone, with their infinite combinations and relations ; and 
since it is sensuous in its nature, something to be seen or 
heard, it lends itself more easily to analysis and yields more 
readily to the formulation of laws than the beauty of spirit. 
It will be Seen that I do not confine myself to literature, 
although I have literature particularly in mind ; for the 
need of judicial criticism is as great in one art as in another. 
Each art, however, stands on its own basis. Now it seems 
to me clear that if we had a code of laws whereby we could 
tell in what degree the formal part of any given picture, 
piece of sculpture, musical or poetic composition was ful- 
filling the demands of beauty, it would be positive folly on 
our part to reject it. Such a code does not exist : we 
possess nevertheless to-day a source, which, in the course 
of time, will give us such a code, whether we want it or 
not. This source is the modern science of aesthetics. I 
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hear the grumblings of opposition against such a source ! 
I may assure, however, all well-wishers of beauty that 
modern aesthetics means no harm, and appears to be, to all 
intents and purposes, a good friend of the critic. It is true, 
modern aesthetics no longer indulges, with the freedom of 
old, in metaphysical speculation about the great World- 
Meaning and its relation to art; in its stead, however, she 
has made a brother of psychology, and promises the world 
tangible results. She seeks to bring to light the veritable 
laws of formal beauty, founded, for the most part, on our 
organs of sense. She seeks by experiments to determine 
with scientific accuracy what forms produce upon our senses 
a favorable stimulation, that is, are felt to be beautiful, and 
what forms produce an unfavorable stimulation, that is, are 
felt to be unbeautiful. If repeated experiments reveal to 
us that a red object upon which our eyes rest with fixed 
attention will, when we suddenly change to a white back- 
ground, appear green, we have a right to infer that green is 
a color more intimately related to red, according to our 
physiological organism, than other colors ; that green, as we 
call it, is a complementary color of red ; and when we have 
made the same experiment with all other complementary 
colors, we have a right to formulate the law that the 
structure of our eye calls for such color combinations, and 
that a disregard of this demand would be a non-observance 
of a law of beauty founded on our physiological organism. 
This simple law we find substantiated by the masterpieces 
of pictorial art everywhere. If by psychological experi- 
ments it is found that red in combination with violet 
produces an unpleasing effect upon us, we have again some 
objective material that will be of use in criticism. The 
impressionistic critic may feel the unbeautiful character of 
such a color combination ; but guided wholly by impression, 
may not be able to find the true cause and may, perhaps, 
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ascribe the fault to the content of the picture rather than to 
its form. Is it not a gain to the artist and to us who 
behold, to learn the true cause of the picture's defect ? If 
a poem, because of the exceeding great sadness of its con- 
tent, affects us unpleasingly, and yet delights us beyond 
measure by its rhythmic flow, would it not be a gain to be 
able tol earn just why this peculiar combination of sadness 
and pleasure is awakened in us ; the results of psychological 
experiments can give us this information. ^Esthetic studies 
as to the nature of rhythm in prose and poetry will, in the 
course of time, throw a flood of new light upon style. 
Formerly we sought to determine by general metrical rules 
the qualitative or quantitative value of syllables, when a 
syllable was to be accented and when not, in how many 
different ways such syllables might combine to form metri- 
cal feet, how many feet might be used to form a line, and 
how many lines a stanza, etc. The aesthetic studies of 
to-day, however, are directed to the end of establishing 
general principles whereby the rhythm of words and their 
position in a sentence are fitted organically to the feeling- 
tone of words and thoughts. We may feel, as we read a 
poem and become cognizant of its thought and sentiment and 
proceed to move along its rhythm, that there is some malad- 
justment of thought and rhythm ; and yet we cannot tell 
just wherein the defect lies. All we are conscious of is that 
we are not wholly pleased. Just this adjustment between the 
sensuous quality of the rhythm and the emotional quality of 
thought or sentiment, the science of aesthetics will solve for 
us. It will lead to the most important results not only in 
poetry but also in prose. William Butler Yeats, the young 
Irish poet, has recently expressed his conviction that much 
of the poverty of our modern style is due to the fact that the 
modern man has fallen into the habit of reading with his eye 
only instead of with his ear. " Before men read," he says, 
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"the ear and the tongue were subtle and delighted one 
another with the little tunes that were in words . . ." Words 
have now ceased to sing to man, and the rhythmic life of the 
language is withering. Yeats feels it, — many feel it, — many 
felt it in the past ; the science of aesthetics will be able to 
precipitate those feelings in the form of rhythmic laws. This 
aesthetic source, then, which I have applied to a few cases 
by way of illustration, will in the course of time constitute 
the main basis on which judicial criticism of formal beauty 
will rest. 

But also all non-aesthetic sources should be open to the 
critic. The whole body of objective material gathered by the 
historian, whether it throws light upon the style or versifica- 
tion or historic development of any given type of art or 
literature, should be at the critic's disposal. It is the critic's 
duty to weigh the merits of this material ; which should be 
to him what evidence is in a court of law. If he, instead, 
writes a lyric rhapsody and passes it off as criticism, he 
thereby puts the fool's cap on the scientist as well as on 
himself. 

This aesthetic criticism rests upon that one simple great 
psychological law — so well established that no scientist will 
question it — which tells us that every incoming stimulus will 
produce an effect upon our organism. If we now experiment 
on the basis of this law, and determine what effect as to 
pleasure or pain every mode of rhythm or metre or rhyme, 
every word or vowel or consonant has upon us ; and tabulate 
these data so gained, we may gather scientific material of such 
irresistible authoritative force that it becomes the bounden 
duty of the critic to accept it. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that beauty's forms are of such infinite 
complexity that no set of data can possibly explain every 
phenomenon. The critic will, therefore, often be obliged to 
fall back upon his own feeling. And yet, let us beware of 
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thinking that this means a return to the lawlessness of 
impressionism. The feeling of the judicial critic is not of 
that sort. It is a feeling that bears the stamp of authority. 
The critic finds himself between two lines of action. He is 
to judge according to the law, and, on the other hand, guard 
beauty against the intrusion of an element not founded on 
feeling, just as the judicial judge must execute the law and 
yet uphold justice. The critic is bound and yet free. If 
there are no laws, he will sit, as it were, in equity and will 
decide each case on a general judicial principle applying to 
it all that he has at his disposal, his knowledge of history, 
his knowledge of aesthetics, — all tempered by his own sensi- 
tiveness for all things beautiful. Law tempered by feeling 
and feeling made firm and regulated by law direct his course. 

V. 

Thus far I have spoken only of formal beauty. It may 
seem as if too much emphasis had been placed upon it, for 
to many only the emotional side of beauty — the ideas 
moods, sentiments, — is worthy of our attention. We should 
be wary of such a view. It will be one of the noteworthy 
gains of judicial criticism if the beauty of form receive the 
same impartial consideration as that of the spirit. So much, 
however, I will grant : should we stop with the naked form, 
we should pass by a natural tendency into a cut-and-dried 
formalism. We should talk about the form of beauty the 
live-long day. We should seek, as the noble Scaliger did 
of old, standards and norms for every species of poetry. 
We should endorse that most ludicrous opinion of a recent 
pseudo-critic that "the most beautiful book is that which 
contains the most beautiful words. 

Yet it is really a mistake to speak at all of a naked form. 
There is no such thing. With every curve of the vase, 
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with every hue of the evening sky, with every single word 
and golden imaginative phrase there associates itself an 
emotional element. This must needs be so ; for man is 
made both of flesh and of spirit, and cannot 'therefore, much 
as he may at times try in the moments of sensuous intoxi- 
cation, wholly divest himself of this spirit. It will cling 
to him, pass into his works and into his pleasures, and will 
be ever present ; sometimes more, sometimes less ; sometimes 
so faintly that psychological analysis can hardly detect it. 
The truth is that both exist together, though none of us can 
tell where the one ends and the other begins. Neither 
metaphysician, psychologist, sesthetician, artist, nor plain 
layman, can give us the exact dividing line between sense 
impression with its physiological basis and spiritual expres- 
sion with its psychic basis. The two meet — just where, no 
one can tell. I see a red streak of color in one of Raphael's 
pictures, and feel its beauty. Through some chemical change 
in my visual sense, the red color produces a pleasurable 
stimulation. True — but my eye is not all that I am : my 
whole body, in unknown ways, is pleasurably stimulated by 
the color. And not only my body, but also my inner self, 
my heart, my soul. I have experienced not only a purely 
physiological, but also a spiritual resonance. Indeed I 
cannot tell just wherein the spiritual stimulation resides. 
It may be merely a vague indescribable feeling, a mood 
of something joyous, of something bright, vivacious, perhaps 
commanding, strong and powerful. I do not know what it 
is, I do not care what it is — enough that it is there, and 
that I feel it as a part of myself in the moment of aesthetic 
experience. The red color wakes me and calls me to action, 
and stirs my blood and pricks me on all sides ; the green 
color, however, calms me, and sings me a lullaby, and sets 
me to dreaming of summers of rest. Now it is evident, 
inasmuch as these moods are related to the forms of beauty 
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as expression is related to impression, that the laws of the 
one must needs apply to the other. There can be no particu- 
lar laws of beauty for the under side of the same thing. If 
the outer side is wrong, the under side will be wrong also. 
If the red color, in any given combination, is displeasing, 
the mood belonging to the red color will be displeasing also. 
If the rhythm of my poem is wrong, I have thereby also 
mutilated the mood that belongs to it. This emphasizes anew 
the value of judicial criticism upon pure form. "Whether we 
want it or not, whether we have been accustomed to dream 
of the heavens when the notes of the melody sound forth, it 
is the individual note, the formal arrangement of part to 
part that makes a large share of its beauty. 

VI. 

Beauty has, thus far, revealed herself only in parts and 
certain attitudes ; we have seen the outlines of a hand, 
an arm, or perhaps her profile. But, at times, she turns 
her full face upon us, and lets us look into her eyes, 
and, through her eyes, into her soul. At such times, the 
work of art appeals to us not merely by its form ; but 
reveals to us — sometimes more, sometimes less — a central, 
moving, spiritual force, a controlling idea, which gives 
unity and reason to the whole ; to which all parts are subor- 
dinated and from which all parts receive their life. Form is 
only half of beauty, the other half is expression. Each 
separate hue in the color scheme of a sunrise thrills us by its 
exquisite beauty, and the alluring sensuousness of each is 
worthy of a separate judgment by the judicial critic. But 
the sunrise in its totality is more than the added sum of each 
color, — it is a living organic unity, a grand spiritual concept, 
one of nature's great works of art. Its inimitable display 
of beauty produces in us a mood, unique of its kind, into 
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which the emotional undercurrents of each part are insepa- 
rably blended. This mood is the soul of the sunrise. Its 
exact nature we know not ; it stands, however, for something 
very definite in the life of every human being. Like the 
sunrise, every work of art has an ideal content. In some it 
may be only faintly suggested, and may then be overshadowed 
by the beauty of form ; in others its presence will be so all- 
pervasive that we may truly say that every part of the whole 
will be filled, surcharged with its spirit. 

Surcharged with spirit ! Here, let us impress it upon our 
minds, lies the difference between the beauty line of formal 
beauty and the beauty line of spiritual beauty. In both 
there is a physical and a psychic element. In the former 
beauty, the physical part is the decisive element, and forms 
the basis of judicial criticism ; in the latter, the psychic is the 
decisive element, for which the judicial basis must yet be 
found. The critic is now called upon to pass judgment on 
the incarnated essence of art, — its inherent life, — not any 
more on its sensuous outer appearance. 

We should naturally turn first again to the science of 
aesthetics for objective material, on which the critic's judgment 
may rest. Now it is of great interest for our purpose that, 
with the exception of a few studies, nothing of appreciable 
value has been consummated. When we go to the most 
recent works of aestheticians in the hope of finding some 
material, we are told that the experiments in regard to 
spiritual beauty fall within the province of the psychologist ; 
and when we then, much encouraged, go to the psychologist, 
we are told that an analysis of this side of the aesthetic life 
is the duty of the aesthetician. They both are fully aware of 
the importance of psychological experiments in this direction, 
but they have not yet had the courage to undertake them. 
And they are certainly in the right ; for it would be assuredly 
unwise to begin building before the foundation has been 
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completed. The sesthetician will have to work yet many a 
year on the aesthetic elements of formal beauty previously 
spoken of. Moreover, it may be seriously questioned whether 
the science of aesthetics will ever give to the world laws 
binding upon man's spiritual nature. The psychological 
experiments thus far made respecting the formal part of 
beauty are so cumulative that they appeal to us with irresisti- 
ble force ; but respecting the spirit of beauty, at best helps, no 
laws, have come to light. It would seem, therefore, as if 
the critic were left without guidance and as if judicial criti- 
cism determining the excellence of spiritual beauty were an 
impossibility. Yet such an inference would be wrong in 
more than one way. There is one psychological law or 
rather principle, won by deduction rather than by experi- 
ment, which will prove to be the fundamental principle of 
all higher aesthetic experience, and which all future experi- 
ments will only serve to corroborate. The main question 
which the psychologist of beauty has to propose to himself 
is this : what ideal content stimulates man's spiritual nature 
favorably ? The psychological answer is : " that content which 
causes his ego to expand from the confines of its limited 
self into a larger realm where he feels himself the repre- 
sentative of the human race." True art must always be, — 
whether it be a lyric or a drama, a hymn or oratorio, a 
Grecian vase or a statue, — true art must always be of 
universal human interest. It must apprise us, in the words 
of Emerson, not of its own wealth, " but of the common- 
wealth." In art man must live a life which in the real 
world he could never live ; — a life on a universal human 
plane on which all the possibilities slumbering in the 
common human soul are awakened; — a life on a higher 
plane, which all humanity recognizes as its own, free from 
all imperfections of individual existence; — a life in which 
man is neither a peasant nor a king, not rich nor poor, not 
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simple in wit nor highly gifted, not a laborer nor a poet, 
not a Christian nor a Jew, not of the western nor of the 
eastern world, not of this age nor of that age : — a life in 
which man is man. In the collected works of art, he looks 
into the great mirror of humanity, and beholds and lives 
through, in his own person, the infinite number of experi- 
ences the psychic life of an individual as a member of the 
human race is capable of. Each work of art, therefore, 
answering this demand will have universal human value; it 
will belong to each and all, and in it each will behold an 
aspect common to all ; it will be one of the threads in the 
psychic tapestry which the human race weaves during its 
stay on this earth. These values the judicial critic has to 
pass judgment upon. He has to determine the nature of 
each thread ; whether it is a true thread, which the human 
race is ready to claim as its own ; or a false thread, which 
would mar the beauty of the whole texture. 

Quite true, it may be said. You have told us what 
spiritual beauty ought to be, and perhaps I agree with you ; 
but you have not given us as yet a criterion by which the 
critic can judge as to whether any given work of art meets 
this general demand of beauty. In formal beauty we have 
definite material, definite lines that guide the critic, and what 
is lacking to-day experiments may give us to-morrow ; but 
this one general psychological law of beauty does not give to 
this side of criticism a judicial basis. Here is the answer. 
Expressive beauty can be judged, in the same manner as 
formal beauty, in the absence of definite written laws, by the 
principle of the law. Written laws, excepting the one general 
law just spoken of, we have not — as yet, — but we have 
nevertheless a large body of unwritten laws. The judge on 
the bench, with whom I compared the critic, judges in the 
majority of cases by the principle of the law, — a principle 
founded on the supposed inherent justice of the judge, 
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steadied and regulated by his knowledge of the whole body 
of judicial decisions. The critic judges by the principle of 
beauty founded on the critic's feeling, regulated by his 
knowledge of the whole body of art and literature. That 
the critic must have feeling and what the nature of this 
feeling is, we have already seen. If we add to this a know- 
ledge of the works of sculpture, painting, or poetry, — 
whatever his special province may be, — and the objective 
material the historian may be able to furnish, we have there- 
by given him a sufficient judicial basis. He does not belong 
to those of whom Emerson says : " Their knowledge of the 
fine arts is some study of rules and particulars or some 
limited judgment of color or form, which is exercised for 
amusement or for show." He has gained his knowledge 
through feeling, and feeling has transformed knowledge into 
a principle of beauty. If the critic should be asked to pass 
judgment on a picture, perfect in formal beauty but with a 
lewd atmosphere hovering about it, — it may be one of those 
decorating certain Parisian galleries, — can we truly say that 
he is not capable of forming an estimate of the spiritual 
value of the picture because there are no definite laws, when 
he has studied the works of Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Murillo, and those other masters of pictorial art ? 
And, granting that he can judge, is it not better that he 
should do so rather than to bestow upon us a meaningless 
lyrical encomium ? If the critic is called upon to give us 
his opinion on one of our modern novels with their inflated 
characters and staring triviality, has he no criteria at his 
disposal that will point these defects out to him and will 
enable him to formulate a definite judicial opinion, when he 
is supposed to have studied the works of Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and all the others ? And conceding this, will 
it not be a gain to all concerned that such an opinion be 
recorded, in order that we may be able to say with Emerson : 
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" Now I shall see men and women and know the signs by 
which they may be discerned from fools and satans." 

Judgments can indeed be formulated and definitely formu- 
lated on the basis of the critic's feeling and the critic's 
knowledge of past beauty. Taste., we used to call this 
equipment in olden days. But it is not the old taste. It 
is less arbitrary. It has become modified and amplified 
by the objective material of the historian, by aesthetic 
helps, by the more extensive knowledge we have to-day 
of the world, its life, its literatures, its arts. "The half- 
mystical control that has of late years been won over 
physical forces," says Mr. Gates, " the increased speed with 
which news flies from country to country, the cheap and 
swift modes of travel from land to land which break down 
the barriers between the most widely divergent civiliza- 
tions — all these influences are reacting continually on the 
life of the spirit, are stirring men's minds to new thoughts 
and new moods, and developing in them new aptitudes and 
new powers." The old rules of taste resemble more the 
endless aqueducts which the Romans built over hill and 
dale, and which are superseded by the discovery of the law 
that water rises to the level of its source. The new rules 
resemble more the discovery made in the eighteenth century 
that nature was not merely the mechanical handiwork of 
God, but a living, breathing, developing organism. Above 
I directed attention to some cases illustrating the non- 
observance of the general principle of beauty. It would 
be a mistake, however, to think that the critic's functions 
are discharged by pointing out only flaws. He is as much 
concerned in the discovery of beauty as the botanist in that 
of a rare plant ; and when he has found it, he will declare 
it to the world. He will take pains to point out those 
excellencies which his spiritual perception has discerned 
and which his deep artistic feeling has lived through. In 
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such cases judicial criticism will become eloquent in praise 
of beauty, — eloquent not only in words but in thoughts. It 
will then resemble the criticism of the appreciative critic at 
his best, with a little different interpretation. Appreciation, 
as I now use the word, is not a lovable disposition seeking 
to find something good in an author, but it is an actual 
judgment on the excellencies of a given work of art. Appre- 
ciation in this sense is still a living principle. 

VII. 

William Eossetti, a great admirer of Swinburne, once said : 
" Mr. Swinburne's mind appears to be very like a tabula rasa 
on moral and religious subjects, so occupied is it with instincts, 
feelings, perceptions, and a sense of natural or artistic fitness 
and harmony." There has been a tabula rasa in much of the 
literary criticism of the last decades, not merely in moral and 
religious, but also in intellectual respects ; for it lacked 
judicial quality. Can this judicial quality, which was always 
present in the great critics of the past, be again restored to 
it, illumined by the light of our present day ? Of the actual 
need of judicial criticism nothing need be said. It must be 
evident to all who have the power to see — the inborn suscep- 
tibility to lasting excellencies in the realm of art and 
literature. We need it to save poetry. In the words of 
Matthew Arnold : " We must set our standard for poetry high, 
since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling its high destinies must 
be poetry of a high order of excellence. We must accustom 
ourselves to a high standard and a strict judgment." This 
criticism of judgments will in the course of time be more 
than purely judicial ; for though judging is the critic's 
primary function, it is not his whole nor his final function. 
The critics will become constructive agents in the whole field 
of beauty. They will be not only judges, but guides, sup- 
6 
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porters, friends of beauty. They will be constructive in 
finding laws and establishing principles, and build with them 
the foundation of a new criticism ; they will be constructive 
in providing for beauty higher aims, loftier purposes, by 
uprooting " egoism " and planting in its stead " humanity " 
— universal humanity — beauty's true sphere, where alone she 
can be her own free self. We believe to-day in beauty's 
freedom ; but its very freedom unrestricted is destructive to 
its very life. Undisciplined impressionistic criticism is a 
yoke to the neck of beauty, for there can be no building up 
without laws and principles. The critic is to determine how 
much of a given work is sensuous and how much spiritual. 
This fact alone is of so vital and incalculable importance that 
it is equivalent to taking a broom and sweeping the house 
from cellar to garret. Much of the critical chaos of to-day 
is due to a disregard of this distinction. Critics have often 
expressed opposite opinions, and have entered into serious 
disputes ; while all along, unbeknown to themselves, they have 
meant entirely different things — the one form, the other 
spirit. He is to determine how far each part corresponds to 
the universal demands of our organs of sense or spirit. He 
is to censure when censure is needed, and to praise when 
praise is due. 

And yet while we may rejoice at the possibilities, the 
greatest caution is needed, for the laws that are to accom- 
plish the final constructive upbuilding are still in the 
making. Relatively few are at hand and the work will 
require much patient labor and open-hearted cooperation 
of many to bring about the promised results. Many judges 
are needed to build up a body of judicial laws. There will 
be divergence of opinion on this or that question among 
the many questions that will arise ; but this should not 
discourage : there is no science but has built its foundation 
in the face of .severest opposition ; and there is no science 
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whose votaries have not disagreed among themselves about 
each individual new principle before it was finally incorpo- 
rated as a stone into the building. This cooperation is 
bound to come from various quarters ; for the best criticism, 
or the best work done by the best critic, by whatever name 
he may have been known, has had always in it the charac- 
teristics of constructiveness. 

Capacity for sensibility is the corner-stone of criticism. 
Beauty is founded on it. It alone can enjoy beauty and 
understand its meaning. If impressionism stands for sav- 
ing sensibility against the onslaught made upon it by 
philistine mediocrity, surely all lovers of beauty will be 
impressionists. But if we wish to criticise beauty ; if we 
wish not to obliterate the distinction between excellent and 
inferior, true and untrue, impressionism must yield to other 
methods. In view of the advances made in the science of 
aesthetics, the formal part of beauty should be submitted to 
aesthetic criticism. And its spiritual part to an analysis and 
interpretation indicated by the methods of appreciative criti- 
cism, supported by a judicial criticism on the basis of a 
general principle of beauty drawn from the critic's knowl- 
edge of history, knowledge of aesthetics, knowledge of 
human life, and his innate sensibility — the transmuting 
elixir — for all things beautiful. The true critic will thus 
be impressionistic, aesthetic, appreciative, and judicial. He 
will unite the best each method can give, in order that he 
may be " constructive." 

Judicial criticism went to sleep at some time in the past 
using for a pillow its own burdens — those dreadful rules. 
It may yet awaken to take an authoritative position, render- 
ing larger, more useful services than ever before. 

EOBERT M. WERNAER. 



